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" We're one at heart if you be Ireland's friend, 
Though leagues asunder our opinions tend ; 
There are but two great parties in the end." 

Allin<;ham. 
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TO JOHN O'LEARY. 

Because yon suffered for the cause ; 

Because you strove with voice and pen 
To serve the Law above the laws 

That purifies the hearts of men ; 

Because you failed, and grew not slack, 

Not sullen, not disconsolate ; 
Nor stooped to seek a lower track, 

But showed your soul a match for Fate ; 

Because you hated all things base, 

And held your country's honour high ; 

Because you wrought in Time and Space 
Not heedless of Eternity ; 

Because you loved the nobler part 
Of Erin ; so we bring you here 

Words such as once the nation's heart 
On patriot lips rejoiced to hear : 

Strains that have little chance to live 
With those that Davis* clarion blew, 

But all the best we have to give 
To mother Erin and to you. 
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Ont of our beds? Well, in the peasant's phrase, 
" The boys was out ; " in fact, the White-bo 

scare 
Was in full cry, and Ireland in the grip, 
Under the White-boy Acts, of martial law : 
Nothing new, mind ; the district was proclaimed, 
And we patrolled it to repress the crime 
Of being out of doors between the hours 
Of sunset and sunrise. 

Well, there I sat, 
Loose in my saddle, in a kind of dream ; 
Thinking, I fancy, of the County Ball, 
A pretty face (I was a youngster then) 
Had made-me for a chapter of romance, 
To be re-reaaby that romantic moon. 
Oh ! but 'twas wonderful, that moonlight, mixed 
With woodbine scents, and gusts of meadow 

sweet , 
An Irish boy's first love, a cornet's pride 
In his new soldiership and uniform ! 
Why, 'twas sheer ecstasy — I feel it still, 
As I remember how, athwart my mood, 
The martial noise of our accoutrements 
Clanking and jingling to the charger's tramp, 
Chimed in a sort of music. 

The road turned, 
And a stream crossed it. On the further side 
There was a man, a scared look in his face, 
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White in that great moonlight. And there he stood 

And never ran — the creature never ran, 

But quavered out some question ; 'tis my guess 

He said : " Is that the sogers ? " Then I saw, 

Like a bad dream, the captain of our troop, 

(Whom I'll here name Lord B.\ ride at him straight, 

And cut him down. You maybe never saw 

A man cut down ? Nor I, till that bad hour. 

Well, 'twas an ugly sight — a brutal sight. 

The strangest thing was this, the man seemed 

dazed, 
Made no attempt to run, or dodge the sword, 
Shrank rather from the wind of the horse, I thought, 
His hands held out in a groping sort of way, 
But never raised, I saw, to guard his head, 
Till the blow sent him reeling with a shriek : 
" Lord, have mercy ! " then he plunged face 

down 
Clutching and wallowing in a pool of blood. 
He spoke no more — just moaned. 'Twas horrible, 
And all the more for something half • grotesque ; 
You'd never think a man's last agony 
Could look so like a joker's antics, played 
To raise a laugh. Yet no one laughed, I think. 
We had pushed across the stream. I saw them 

lift 
His head, with long grey hair dabbled with blood. 
The sword had caught him under the right ear, 
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And through the gash his poor, scares!, struggling 

heart 
Simply pumped out his life. 'Twas over soon. 
They laid him down stone-dead, with staring eyes ; 
And then I saw it all — the man was blind. 
Then someone said : * ' Lord save us ! sure it's Tom — 
It s ould blind Tom, the fiddler ! Sure enough, 
He lives just here in the boreen beyant." 
Another said : " He's due to play to-day 
In Ballintogher fair. He must 'a' thought 
'Twas morning and come down to clane himself 
Here in the sthream. Poor Tom ! Twas just your 

luck, 
Misf ort'nate craythur that ye always wor ! 
Well, you'll chune up no more; God rest your 

sowl !" 
We found his stick, indeed, beside the stream. 
Then we rode on, and left him lying there, 
Upon a grassy tussock by the road. 

An ugly business that. I never knew 
How my Lord felt about that sad mistake ; 
Sad things will happen under martial law, 
And ill-judged acts, done through excess of zeal. 
The king's commission covers in such times. 
We heard do more of it. But all that night 
I felt myself next-door a murderer, , 

And rode with a sick chill about my heart. 
No more pride in my uniform ; no more 
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Delight under that ghastly glaring moon 
That showed me Tom's dead face ! 

Perhaps you'll think 
That sickened me of soldiering ? Well, not quite. 
The young distrust their instinct, sir, when first 
Thrust forth, new-fledged, into the great rough 

world ; 
I was shocked, surely, but was half ashamed 
To be so shocked. Then I saw other things •■ : 

T could not help conviction were beyond Q 
Ay, I saw other things — worse things than that, 
Which made me feel the uniform I wore 
Smother my soul in shame. I changed it soon 
For this poor cassock, which, though not so smart, 
I find more comfortable, every way. 

John Todhunter. 



THE GRAVE OP MICHAEL DWYER * 

Air, Michael Dwyer. To think of you, lying 

Far from the home of your race, 
Alien breezes moaning and sighing 

Softly over your sleeping-place, 

Alien rains on your dear dead face. 

* The brave Irish rebel of '98 lies buried in a lonely grave- 
yard in a suburb of Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 
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The stranger-land scattered bud and blossom 
Upon your pulseless breast, — 

But would you had died on your mother's bosom, 
The mother who loved you best, — 
Her fond arms rocking you into rest, 

You who loved her, would have died for her 

Gladly suffered and bled, 
After all the years you sighed for her, 

Eating the exile's bitter bread, 

The hand of the stranger fashioned your bed. 

Oh. I think you tossed in a fever, 
Lying there underground, 
While the scentless blossoms flaunted for ever 
Over your heaped grave mound, 
And the songless birds flashed by with no sound. 

.The sunlight splendour, fierce and mysterious, 

Beat on your lonely grave ; 
You lay there with your lips delirious 

Moaning of wind and wave, 

And of singing streams that the green ferns lave. 

The restless life of the tropical forest 
Pierced through the grave and gloom, 

Struck new pain to the heart that was sorest, 
Panting, fainting for home, 
For the happy grass where the daisies bloom 
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Well you knew how the breeze was sighing 
Far in your own Imaal, 

And the pearly clouds from the westward flying : 
The steeps were shining all sunset pale, 
The great hill-shadows fell on the vale. 

The air blew soft from the late-mown meadows 
Faint with the fragrant hay ; 

Clear the blackbird piped in the shadows, 
And all in the twilight, dewy and gray, 
The thrush was singing her heart away. 

The hills stood up in the summer weather, 

Veiled with a fiery mist ; 
Gold and purple blent on the heather, 

Rose and silver and amethyst, 

On the mystic peaks that the sunlight kissed. 

Sweet the days when you and your Mary 

Love and laughter knew, 
Up in the clouds of that mountain eyrie. 

If you had been less true, 

Never gray sorrow had gloomed on you. 

But, my chief, could you pass unheeding, 
While on the plains below 

The true sons fought for their own land bleeding ? 
Your brave wife's lips were ashen with woe, 
But they smiled as they whispered " Go ! " 
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In that desolate year of sorrow. 
Death gathered him flower and f rait ; 

Thick his harvest stood in the furrow ; 

The heart of the land was broken and mute, 
The great hopes lying slain underfoot. 

When our eagle sailed with the swallow, 
Out in the mist and rain, 

South where never an eye could follow ; 
All in a gray day heavy with pain, 
Mavrone ! and never came home again. 

Never sent a message or token, 
All the days and the years 

That he went, with his brave heart broken, 
To and fro through his wild compeers, 
Like other men with life's hopes and fears. 

But the lines of pain on his forehead 
Deepened day after day, 

Round the strength of his lips were scored ; 
The eyes grew blind that were strained alway 
To the sunset where holy Ireland lay, 

The eyes that stared in the long night-watches 
Seeing the green hillside, 

And the Irish homes 'neath the golden thatches, 
The lighted casements at eventide, — 
Till the pierced heart turned from its pain and died. 
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I wish you slept where your kin are sleeping — 
The dove-gray valley is sweet ; 

And the holy mountains their strange watch keeping 
Would love you lying still at their feet, 
The dewy grass for your winding-sheet. 

5Tou would sleep soundly, your sad lips smiling, 
Dreaming, and hearing still 

The bonny blackbird with song beguiling,. 
The rain's light feet on the hill, 
The children's laughter merry and shrill. 

I have a fern that hath waved above you, 

Just at your green grave's head, 
Sent to me by one who doth love you : 

Many a prayer she said, 

Kneeling long by your lonely bed. 

And now I weave of my idle fancies, 

All for the love of you, 
A wreath of passion-flowers and of pansies 

Twined with shamrock and bitter rue. 

To lie on the grave I never knew. 

Katharine Tynan. 
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THE STOLEN CHILD. 

Where dips the rocky highland 

Of Slewth Wood in the lake, 
There lies a leafy island 

Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water rats ; 
There we've hid our fairy vats 
Full of berries 

And of reddest stolen cherries. 
Come away, O human child ! 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 
For the world's more full of weeping than yo 

can understand. 

Where the wave of moonlight glosses 

The dim grey sands with light, 
Far off by furthest Bosses 

We foot it all the night, 
Weaving olden dances, 
Mingling hands and mingling glances 

Till the moon has taken flight ; 
To and fro we leap 

And chase the frothy bubbles 

While the world is full of troubles 
And is anxious in its sleep. 
Come away, human child ! 
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To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 

For the world's more full of weeping than you can 
understand. 

"Where the wandering water gushes 

Prom the hills above Glen-Car, 
In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star, 
We seek for slumbering trout 

And whispering in their ears 
We give them evil dreams, 
Leaning softly out 

From ferns that drop their tears 
Of dew on the young streams. 
Come, human child ! 
To the woods and waters wild 
With a fairy, hand in hand, 

For the world's more full of weeping than you can 
understand. 

Away with us he's going, 

The solemn-eyed — 
He'll hear no more the lowing 

Of the calves on the warm hill-side, 
Or the kettle on the hob 

Sing peace into his breast, 
Or see the brown mice bob 

Bound and round the oatmeal chest. 
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For he comes, the human child, 

To the woods and waters wild 

With a fairy hand in hand, 

For the world's more full of weeping than he ca 

understand. 

W. B. Yeats. 



THE EXILE'S RETURN* 
Look forth, grand peaks of Connaught, 

Ye wardens of the West ! 
What thing is this ariseth 

From the farther ocean's breast ? 
What ghostly Shape appeareth 

That stays the setting day, 
And marshals to the right and left 

The clouds in long array ? 
Against the sun what Shadow looms ? 

Behold ! — a ship ! — behold ! 
Now has it borne our life away 

And comes with alien's gold, 
Or brings it news of battles lost, 

Of freedom trampled o'er, 
That it flaunts no flag upon its mast, 

No pennon at the fore ? 

Long, long, grand peaks of Connaught, 

Expectant ye keep guard ; 
Is this, then, whom you hope for — 
For whom you watch and ward ? 
7 /4 / * Written at the time of the M'Mamis funeral. 
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Upon the deck what see ye, 

The night is gathering fast : 
Oh, see ye, say, a blaze of spears 

To make a dawn at last ? 
And steal they all so silently 

The false foe to surprise ? 
]Sb, no, not so, it cannot be — 

This is not for your eyes ; 
The waves of the windy ocean 

Wonld leap in their joy and sing; 
Bnt now their wail knells down the gale, 

For the burden that they bring. 

Yet, veil not, peaks of Erinn ! 

Your royal brows in mist, 
And let them by the dying sun, 

With radiance soft be kist : 
And look a look of welcome 

Across the seas afar 
To those who come, of whom the light, 

The life, the soul ye are ! 
Oh, they have come through wilds and waves 

Across a great half world, 
And they have come from freedom's flag 

To ours so sadly furled, 
With burning hearts for freedom 

Beneath an alien's sway, 
Unforced they come and fetterless ! — 

Now, who of men be they ? 
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Look forth, look forth, ye warders ! 

Say, what on board is seen ? 
A group that guards all silently 

A banner of the green ; 
Our ancient flag of freedom, 

Low-lying 'mid them all, 
And the shroud of our nation's glory 

Is her last brave hero's pall. 
O mountain peaks of Europe ! 

O mountains of our land ! 
Saw ye ever sight so mournful 

Since God gave you to command — 
Since Ith sailed lifeless back to Spain, 

Or dying they went forth, 
Each sea-king in his barque of fire, 

With prow that sought the North ? 

A wail comes from the famine graves, 

A wail from the loved and lost, 
" 0, why have ye stirred his ashes, 

Why have ye the wild sea crossed — 
Why brought ye the martyr hither, 

Where his corpse will bear the brand, 
Why brought ye a freeman hither 

From a free and friendly land ? " 
" In the Golden State's Lone Mountain, 

His heart could find do rest, 
So we brought him home o'er the white sea foam, 

To his Erinn of the Blest." 
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A wail comes from the lonely hills, — 

A wail from the desert plains, — 
4 ' Not here ! not here ! no blessing is here, 

"With the early or latter rains, 
Oh, bury him not in a landward spot, 

'Mid the gloom of the ruined home, 
But e'en if ye will by the deep lake still, 

Or the free sea's flashing foam. 7 ' 



Two cries from the lake and sea 

Commingle aud wail aloud ; 
" Bury him not by the deep lake still, 

Our long lost glory's shroud ; 
Bury him not by the breakers, 

On the wild sea-beach alone, 
Dark-shadow'd by alien banners, 

Eternally they make moan." 

But Living Erinn arising 

Went down to her farthest strand, 
And welcomed her lifeless hero, 

And knelt to his lifeless hand ; 
Her children from hill and hollow 

Streamed forth in long array, 
And before the voice of Erinn, 

The wailing died away. 

• » 
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61 In God," she cried, " is my hope well tried, 

The Lord of the sea and land, 
No fetters can bind the martyr's mind — 

No chain his high soul brand. 
God alone," she cried, and the wailing died, 

" Is Lord of the land and sea, 
The tyrant in vain guards hill and plain, 

The freeman in chains is free." 

PatrL Henry. 



A SONG OF THE WICKLOW SEAS. 

What shall we do with our day, you ask ? — 

A June day fair to the heart's desire — 
Lie by the meadow and lounge and bask 

Over books and tobacco ? Or do you aspire 
To reach the summit that yesterday 

We marked for our own, ere your visit end? 
Or shall we go riding, or fishing ? Nay, 

For the scent of the sea's on the air, my friend, 
We shall go to the head of the reedy lake ; 

And there, in a brake by a fir-grove, find 
Two long canoes with arching deck, 

Bight fit for the sea on a day of wind. 
And, oh ! what a song shall the bright wind sing us 

When clear of the shallow aud clear of the sedge, 
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While the narrowing stream and the ebb-tide swing us, 

'Twixt sea and mountain, to Wicklow Bridge ! 
But here beware ! for the ebb goes roaring 

Through half the arches and half are dry, 
And stakes and stones are ready for goring 

Your Bob Roy's timbers, as down you fly ; 
And beyond the Bridge, in the deep sea-current, 

Such a rope-maze crosses from quay to quay 
You'll need strong arm and cool head, I warrant, 

To fight the eddies and find your way. 

There lifts your prow with the first pulsations 
That tell how near us the glad seas are ; 

And your boat is alive on the undulations, 
And leaps like a steed at the harbour-bar. 

The north wind marshals the ranks of ocean, 

And on they sweep with a strength serene, 
'Till the tide-race ruffles the mighty motion, 

And curls the crests of the rollers green. 
The breakers leap on the sandbank yonder ; 

The cavern'd curve of the rock- walled bay 
Is filled with clamour of hoarse sea-thunder, 

As the wave recoils in a blast of spray. 

And I know a cleft, among grim rock masses, 

Where, if wind blow strong and the light come 
fair, 
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When the sea-cave roars and the spray -jet flashes, 
A foambow floats in the sunny air. 

At the Head's wild verge, where the tideways quicken 

And the lighthouse looks o'er a thousand graves, 
Our Rob Roy's plunge, as the breakers thicken, 

From crest to trough of the rearing waves : 
We win the Point amid surge and welter, 

And clashing billows, and blinding foam ; 
Then mile on mile, in the cliff-wall's shelter, 

In calm, new seas to the south we roam. 

f O bays of Wicklow, and gorse-crowned headlands, 

Whose scent I catch on the seaward breeze ! 
How oft have I yearned, in the tranquil midlands, 

For one brave shock of your lifting seas ! 
Waves, wash my spirit ! and lonely places, 

If well I loved you, and aught you knew, 
Make pure my life with immortal traces 

Of something in me that tells of you ! 

T. W. Rolleston. 



T HE STORY OF CLESSAMNOR. 

Fblends, I am wounded in the fight : 
I shall be dead ere fall the night. 

Leave my body to beasts and birds ; 
But listen, and cherish up my words. 
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'Twas long ago, when I was young, 
In the slack shroud a gay wind sung. 

We had sailed in the early afternoon, 
And we sailed still under a sailing moon. 

Over the silver sea we sailed 

All the night long till the stars paled. 

Then the moon sank, and the heaving black 
Burst white at the bows and the keel's track. 

But still we furrowed through the brute 
Motion of water void and mute. 

Then the chill water grew to groy, 
And we lay in a windless bay 

The yellow wrinkled oak trees grew 
To the rock's edge, and the sea's blue. 

A silent river fringed with sedge, 
And a white town by the water s edge. 

She lay, bay-bosomed, like a gem 
Set by some queen in her robe's hem. 

She looked like a city of a dream, 
In the still time to us in the stream. 

For the hush of the grey sea was like death, 
And the land-locked air was without a breath. 
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Not a sight or a sound of any bird 
In the steep wood was seen or heard. 

And the town was sleeping quietly, 
As silent as the silent sea. 

Then the sun rose, and we heard the stir 
Of labouring men in the heart of her. 

And suddenly a lusty thrush 
Woke in the early morning hush. 

The plash of oars in the silent stream, 
And I stepped ashore like one in a dream. 

Alone I stood in the king's high hall ; 
Said, " I am a chief of King Comba!." 

He said, " Thou art welcome, child of the sea," 
And he feasted me royally. 

Into the fair feast's song and stir 
Suddenly stept the king's daughter. 

Have you seen, where the sun lies low on the 

sea, 
A golden cloud sail silently ? 

It sails and it hangs in the unmoved air ; 
Such a gold cloud was her silken hair. 
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Her half -bare breasts were as white as foam 
On the mid sea in the winter gloam. 

Her blue eyes were as bright as heaven 
Through the woods' roof where the boughs 
are riven. 

Her two lips were a red blood stain 
Spilled where the snow lies on the plain. 

She came, and she stood by the king's chair, 
And my heart hung on her standing there. 

She bends to the earth her blue bright eyes, 
And from red to white her colour flies. 

She raised from the earth her eyes of blue, 
And there was love in her look, I knew. 

What the king spake I could not hear, 

My heart's pulse throbbed so loud in my ear. 

The sights he showed I could not know, 
The tears of love from mine eyes fell so. 

Oh, I was ready to give my life 

To win the king's child for my wife, 

A rebel chieftain lived hard by, 
Who ravaged the realm perpetually : 
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I fought, and brought to the king his head, 
And he gave me Moina the White to wed. 

Now one of her kinsmen of that land 
For many a month had wooed her hand. 

In the king's hall as he sat at board 
Often he half unsheathed his sword. 

In the king's court by the stream that night 
He stood, and challenged me to the fight. 

God wot for fight I had then no lust, 
But he bared his blade and I needs must. 

Hot fight we had by a half -lit moon 

For a thrust or two, but I felled him soon : 

My sword brake in his breastplate's slit, 
And the black blood burst out of it. 

His face was white. Sideways he reeled 
And then fell forward on his shield. 

He writhed and turned him on his side, 
And blew a blast of his horn, and died. 

A woman's shriek in a courtyard near, 
And a rush of footsteps smote mine ear. 

Then all sounds merged in some old tune, 
And I fell down in a dead swoon. 
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My men came up from the hissing sea, 
To the ship they bore me hurriedly. 

And when I came to my mind again 

I was up and down on the moving main. 

Hard off the land the wet wind blew, 
And the prow plunged and the foam flew. 

For a month I had no chance to flee 
To my dear in the white town over sea. 

And then I knew that her soul took flight, 
For it passed close by me one midnight. 

But often at dawn, when the hours are long, 
Her words came back like an old song — 

But I could not see her face aright, 

Tho' I strained my eyes in the wall of night. 

And I wondered if her babe was born 
Ere ever her body died forlorn. 

My end draws near ; I can see Death's face, 
I must hurry on with my tale apace. 

Great glory of the fight this day 

I have reaped for myself, tho* my hair is grey. 

You have seen me slay most gloriously 
The chief of the stranger from over sea. 
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We saw his host leap back to the shore, 

But I would that mine eyes were blind before. 

Like the leaping foam in the white wave's 

front 
His blade was bright in the battle-brunt. 

In the first fierce plunge he bore like a rock 
The burst of our brazen-shielded shock. 

I can see the gleam of his helmet's top 
As his red hand reaped the battle-crop. 

Like chaff whipped up in a windy place 
The crowd is flying before his face. 

I am mad, and I can scarcely see, 

But my sword carves out a path for me. 

His windy hair was a flame behind, 
But the grey eye grew soft and kind. 

Small time for thought in the battle-crush ! 
But a pain shoots into my own heart's hush. 

" Thou art old ; hast thou no son," he said, 
" Stranger, to strike sword in thy stead? 

" I would fain not fight one as old as thou, 
Hold back thy sword, I pray thee now." 
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I cried, with eyes all dim with rage, 

" Lo ! this hand does not shake with age." 

Swiftly he caught my shielded wrist, 
And wrenched my sword out of my fist. 

I was beneath him on the ground ; 

He held me fast, and would have bound. 

I drew my dagger from my belt 
And stabbed his body where he knelt. 

I stood up and he lay on the heath, 

And spake words from the brink of Death : — 

"Moina the White, my mother, died 
As soon as my limbs had left her side. 

" Her father was king in Balclyth Town ; 
Now the fox breeds where he wore his 
crown. 

;< There is no city of Balclyth now, 
Only the wash and the wind's sough. 

" My father was gone ere I saw his face, 
And I am the last of the king's race. 

" Seek my father who dwelt here once, 
For my mother's sake and for his son's. 
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" Lo ! my heart stops and my senses swim. • . 
I charge thee give my body to him." 

His white face pressed the mountain side, 
And he stretched his arms out and he died. 

I was down on my face, I know ; 
Yon thought I was dead when yon fonnd 
me so. 

That was my own son whom I slew ; 
Me, his father, he never knew. 

The first time that I knew my son 

Was when my knife in his heart was gone. 

Bnry ns here on the heather dun 
In one grave, father and son. 

We shall go together, I and he, 
To the Happy Islands oversea. 

Charles Gregory Fagan. 



DEATH LAMENT OF JOHN O'MAHONY. 

BRON-CAODTEADH SHEAGHAIN UI MATHGHAMHAIN. 

In a foreign land, in a lonesome city, 
With few to pity, or know, or care, 

I sleep each night while my heart is burning, 
And wake each morning to new despair. 
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Let no one venture to ask niy story 

Who believes in glory or trusts to fame ;. 

Yes ! I have witjiin me such demons in keeping 
As are better sleeping without a name. 

From many a day of blood and horror, 
And night of terror and work of dread, 

I have rescued nought but my honour only, 
And this aged, lonely, and whitening head. 

Not a single hope have I seen fulfilled 

For the blood we spilled when we cast the die; 

And the future I painted in brightness and pride 
Has the present belied, and shall still belie. 

In this far-off country, this city dreary, 
I languished weary, and sad, and sore, 

Till the flower of youth in glooms o'ershaded 
Grew seared, and faded for evermore. 

Oh my land.! from thee driven — our old flagf urled — 
I renounced the world when I went from thee ; 

My heart lingers still on its native strand, 
And American land holds nought for me. 

Through a long life contriving, hoping, striving, 
Driven and driving, leading and led ; 

I have rescued nought but my honour only, 

And this aged, lonely and whitening head. 

— An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn. 

Note. — These verses are written in the bastard Ossianic 
metre, called in Irish, Oalachus. 
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THE FALSE BARON OF BEAT. 

u And where are we going?" said the fair 3'oung 
child 

To the false false Baron of Bray, 
As mounted before him, she prattled and she smiled, 
And looked in his face with her blue eyes mild , 

As she rode on his charger away, 

" Are we going to your proud home, fair Baron ?" 
said she, 
" To your castle by the deep moaning tide ; 
My father and my mother, and my brave brothers 

three 
There in sport and in feasting and gay revelry, 
Amid friends true and gallant to abide." 

" To my castle ye are coming, thou bonny maid," 
said he, 
" To my castle by the deep moaning tide, 
Thy father and thy mother, and thy brave brothers 

three, 
All sworn in good faith and in honour to agree, 
Amid friends true and gallant to abide. 

" And yonder is the dark tide, thou simple little 
maid, 
And yonder is my fair palace halI,' , 
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And on her yellow curls his false hand he laid ; 
But smiled a grim smile at his soldiers arrayed, 
As they paced on the broad castle wall. 

He stood at the wide gate to usher them in, 

Her father and her brave brothers three, 
And with greeting right joyful, their honest trust to win, 
He swears — " By this good sword, my nearest of kin 
Were never more welcome to me." 

In feast and in revel the blithe day has flown, 

And the fair little maid lies asleep ; 
But just e'er the dawning she turns with a moan, 
And cries in her dreaming, with pitiful tone, 

And she starts from her slumbers to weep. 

But soon the red sunlight is firing the stream, 

As she watches it wind through the glen, 
And softly she murmurs — "'Twas only a dream ?" 
But starts, as she sees in the castle yard gleam 
The spears of the false Baron's men. 

Down the dark winding stairs, half in wonder, half play, 

Like a snow-flake, so softly she passed ; 
Like a lamb to the fierce wolves she's seeking her way, 
Till 'neath the dim porch, pure as morning's first ray, 
She is tremblingly standing at last. 

Now, grim to each other the fierce soldiers leer, 
And 'mid curses they praise her fair face; 
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As she asks — tk Why thus soon do they sharpen each 

spear? 
Do they dread the approach of some bold f oeman near, 
Or hasten the red deer to chase f " 

" Nay, nay," saith an archer, " no f oeman we dread, 

But the chase we are ready to try, 
Till the broad lands of Bray with the fierce game runs 

red; 
Till we place o'er our portal yon rude carle's head, 

With his wild birds that hither did fly." 

Pale, pale grows the child at the rage he confessed, 

And the fierce, savage smile that he wore ; 
And she flies to the Keep where her kin are at rest, 
And pressing each one to her fast throbbing breast, 
She kisses their lips o'er and o'er. 

Fond kisses ; the last that they ever might know 

For before her dark fears she could tell, 
They were dragged from her arms to the portal below, 
And 'neath the false hands of their black-hearted foe, 
All mangled and gory they fell. 

Her father, her mother, and her brave brothers three 

"With the clansmen that served in their train ; 
And vain her lamenting, so piteous to see, 
As she kneels in the blood of her brave brothers tiree, 
And her mother so savagely slain. 
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" Now cease, pretty wildling," the false Baron cries — 

And she feels his dread hand on her cheek ; 
But swift, with a bound, from his rude grasp she flies, 
Round, round, like a wild bird, each covert she tries, 
Till the wicket she gains with a shriek. 

Then down o'er the rough crags, some shelter to seek, 

As a fawn when the dart gores his side ; 
Down, down ; while the dull hills re-echo each shriek, 
Down, down. — Like the dead grows the false 

Baron's cheek — 
She is gone with the wash of the tide. 

JZ. S. 



LOUGH BRAY. 

A little lonely moorland lake, 
Its waters brown and cool and deep — 

The cliff, the hills behind it make 
A picture for my heart to keep. 

For rock and heather, wave and strand, 
Wore tints I never saw them wear ; 

The June sunshine was o'er the land, 
Before, 'twas never half so fair ! 

The amber ripples sang all day, 

And singing spilled their crowns of white 
Upon the beach, in thin pale spray 

That streaked the sober sand with light. 

4 
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The amber ripples sang their song, 
When suddenly from far overhead 

A lark's pure voice mixed with the throng 
Of lovely things about us spread. 

Some flowers were there, so near the brink 
Their shadows in the wave were thrown ; 

While mosses, green and gray and pink, 
Grew thickly round each smooth dark stone. 

And, over all, the summer sky, 
Shut out the town we left behind ; 

'Twas joy to stand in silence by, 

One bright chain linking mind to mind. 

Oh, little lonely mountain spot ! 

Your place within my heart will be 
Apart from all Life's busy lot 

A true, sweet, solemn memory. 

Hose Kavanagh. 



HOME TO CARRIGLEA. 

My Noney, lay your work aside, 

For I have news to tell ; 
I met a friend, a dear old friend — 

We've known him long and well : 
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"When you were but a toddling babe 

He danced you on his knee ; 
But, oh ! 'twas in the good old times, 

At home in Carriglea. 

Just now amidst the busy crowd, 

As I was toiling on 
"With drooping heart and flagging steps, 

His mild glance on me shone ; 
His voice seemed like an angel's voice, 

"With such sweet sympathy 
He talked of all the good old times, 

At home in Carriglea. 

He clasped my hand in his warm grasp, 

His kind eyes filled with tears, 
To see me look so thin and wan 

After those weary years ; 
And gazing in his face I thought 

I ne'er had crossed the sea, 
But still was playing hide-and-seek, 

At home in Carriglea. 

Once more I saw its rose-crowned porch, 

And the little stream close by, 
Where oft we watched the young brekeem 

Or paddled on the sly ; 
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Or in the sunny summer days 
Climbed up the old oak tree ; 

Oh ! we were happy children then, 
At home in Carriglea. 

How softly on our curly locks 

My mother's hands would rest, 
She'd pat each sunburnt, rosy cheek 

And press us to her breast : 
You, Noney dear, when tired of play, 

"Would nestle lovingly 
Within her tender sheltering arms 

At home in Carriglea. 

When you were only six years old 

There came a woful change, 
Dear mother always sad and pale, 

Poor father wild and strange ; 
He'd rave of cruel landlords, 

And curse their tyranny, 
His proud heart broke the day he left 

His home in Carriglea. 

And with the 4 falling of the leaf ' 

My mother faded, too ; 
And as I watched her hour by hour 

More and more weak she grew : 
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The night she died, she blessed us both 

So sadly, tenderly, 
That all the kindly neighbours wept, 

At home in Carriglea. 

Oh ! may God bless the faithful friends 

Who, in the hour of need, 
Thronged round the lonely orphan girls — 

Oh ! they were friends indeed : 
And he, the truest, kindest, best, 

Has come across the sea, 
To take a wife and sister home — 

Home, home to Carriglea. 

Ellen O'Leary. 



AGHADOE. 
There's a glade in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
There's a green and silent glade in Aghadoe, 
Where we met, my love and I, love's fair planet in 

the sky, 
O'er that sweet and silent glade in Aghadoe. 

There's a glen in Aghadoe, Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 

There's a deep and secret glen in Aghadoe, 

Where I hid him from the eyes of the red coats and 

their spies, 
That year the trouble came to Aghadoe. 
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Oh ! my curse on one black heart in Aghadoe, 

Aghadoe : 
On Shann Dhuv, my mother's son, in Aghadoe ! 
When yonr throat fries in hell's drouth, salt the flame 

be in your mouth, 

For the treachery you did in Aghadoe ! 

For they tracked me to that glen in Aghadoe, 

Aghadoe, 
When the price was on his head in Aghadoe ; 
O'er the mountain, through the wood, as I stole to him 

with food, 
Where in hiding lone he lay in Aghadoe. 

But they never took him living in Aghadoe, 

Aghadoe ; 
With the bullets in his heart in Aghadoe, 
There he lay, the head — my breast keeps the warmth 

where once 'twould rest — 
Gone, to win the traitor's gold, from Aghadoe ! 

I walked to Mallow Town from Aghadoe, Aghadoe, 
Brought his head from the gaol's gate to Aghadoe, 
Then I covered him with fern, and I piled on him the 

cairn. 
Like an Irish King he sleeps in Aghadoe. 
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Oil ! to creep into that cairn in Aghadoe, Aghadoe ! 

There to rest upon his breast in Aghadoe ! 

Sure your dog for you could die with no truer heart 

than I, 
Your own love, cold on your cairn in Aghadoe. 

John lodhunter. 



EVENING: WICKLOW. 

The bell is sounding o'er the lea, 

Soft and still ; 
The cattle are coming wearily 

From the hill. 

You can hear the ploughboy's voice, 

As he sings some plaintive lay, 
And the lowing of the cows 

Is borne from far away, 
Soft and still. 

The milkmaid shades her eyes 

As, with pail beneath her arm, 
She waits the cattle coming 

From the farlands of the farm. 
And everything is still, 

Save the distant ploughboy's voice, 
And the cattle coming home 
From the hill. 

Frederick J. Gregg. 
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"SHAME EN DHU." 

Now God watch over you, Shameen, 

An' His blessed Mother, Mary ! 
'Twas you that had the lightest heart 

In all sweet Tipperary : 
'Twas you could sing the blackbird's song 

In dry or rainy weather ; 
Avic, the long road wasn't long 

Whin we thravelled it together. 

Sure, scores of times in the mornin' bright 

You sung this very road, 
You med the mare's heart bate so light 

She never felt her load ; 
'Twas you could lilt wid the thrush's trill ; 

Ah, well, avic machree ! 
God grant you may be singin' still 

In that lonely far counthrie ! 

1 Tis ten long, weary years, Shameen, 

I recollect it well, 
The last time that we druv this road, 

The fair-day of Clonmel ; 
The lark sang wild an' clear on high 

In hopes your tune to drown, 
An' there wasn't a cloud in the blue, blue sky, 

But the wan above the town. 
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Mavrone ! there wasn't a sign that day, 

Or else our eyes wor blind, 
Of the bitther storm-cloud, wild an* grey, 

Comin' fast on the wind. 
Avic, it broke on your little home, 

The landlord's will was done, 
An' ere the harvest time was come 

You sailed to the settin' sun. 

I think your big heart broke, agra ! 

The hour you said good-bye ; 
I druv you for the last sad time, 

The tears stood in my eye. 
I stopped the mare while you looked wanst more 

On hill, an' vale, an' plain ; 
The burstin' sobs — they shook you sore, 

An' your face was grey wid pain 

The girl you loved — sure, you wor poor, 

An' so too proud to spake, 
Though the manly heart inside your breast 

Was breakin' for her sake. 
Her father's pastures, wide and green, 

Fed many a flock an' herd, 
You kissed her mouth whin you went, Shameen, 

But you never spoke the word. 

She'd rather have had you, Shameen, 

Thin lands an' wealth galore, 
She never smiled her own bright smile, 

Wanst you turned from her door. 
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God bless her curls o' the misty gold, 

A darlin' girl was she, 
This many a year she's lyin' cold 

Under the whitethorn tree. 



An' no word came from you, Shameen, 

I don't think you'd forget ; 
Perhaps long years ago in heaven, 

You an' the colleen met ; 
Perhaps hand locked in hand ye go, 

Through a better land than this, 
Perhaps you've broken the silence now, 

You kep wid that last kiss. 

'Tis Patrick's Day, to-day, Shameen, 

The baby flowers are fair, 
An' Spring — the sweetheart— is laughin clear, 

Wid the shamrock twined in her hair, 
An' the shamrock set on her bonny breast, 

She is facin' the windy weather, 
You always loved the Spring the best, 

In the days we wor together. 

Ah, God be wid you, a vie machree, 

To guide you an' to save, 
Whether you thravel a hard road still, 

Or lie at rest in your grave ! 
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God keep you still wid the same thrue heart, 

An' the soul so crystal clear, 
An' the thrush's note, an' the blackbird's throat, 

You had whin you wor here ! 

Katharine Tynan. 



KING GOLL. 
(Third Century.) 

Mink was a chair of skins and gold, 

Wolf -breeding mountains, galleried Eman, 
And streams, wide-watering, salmon-shoaled, 

Many a landsman, many a seaman. 
Chaired in the cushioned otter skin, 

Fields fattening slow, men wise in joy, 
I ruled and ruled my* life within — 

A gracious, gentle, kingly boy. 
And every mumbling old man said, 
Bending low his fading head, 
" This young man brings the age of gold *' 
(They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me- 
the beech leaves old). 

With all his colours journey-dull, 
Cried a herald, " Peace with thine : 

Southward a sea-king masterful 

Whips to the sea the cows and swine." 
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From rolling valley and rivery glen, 

With horsemen hurrying near and far, 
I drew at evening my mailed men, 

And under the blink o' the morning star, 
Fell on the robbers by the deep, 
And they inherit the great sleep. 
These hands slew many robbers bold — 
(They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me— 
the beech leaves old). 

But slowly as I shouting slew 

And trampled in the bubbling mire, 
In my most secret spirit grew 

A fever and a whirling fire. 
I paused — the stars above me shone 

And shone around the eyes of men; 
I paused — and far away rushed on 

Over the heath and spungy fen 
And crumpled in my hands the staff 
Of my long spear, with scream and laugh 
And song that down the valley rolled — 
(They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me — 
the beech leaves old). 

And now I wander in the woods, 
When summer gluts the golden bees; 

Or in the autumn solitudes 
Arise the leopard-coloured trees ; 
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Or where along the wintry strands 

The cormorants shiver on their rocks, 
I wander on and wave my hands 

And sing and shake my heavy locks, 
The grey wolf knows me ; by one ear 
I lead along the woodland deer, 
The hare runs by me growing bold— 
(They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me — 
the beech leaves old). 

Time was, as in a little town, 

That slumbered 'neath the harvest moon, 
I passed a tiptoe up and down 

Murmuring a mountain tune, 
Of how I hear on hill-heads high 

A tramping of tremendous feet, 
I saw this harp all songless lie 

Deserted in a doorway seat, 
And bore it to the woods with me : 
Of some unhuman misery 
Our married voices wildly trolled — 
(They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me— 
the beech leaves old). 

And toads and every outlawed thing 

In solemn reverie rose to hear 
— From pools and rotting leaves — me sing 

The song of outlaws and their fear. 
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My singing sang me fever free, 

My singing fades, the strings are torn, 

I must away by wood and sea 

And lilt an ulnlu forlorn, 

Or fling my laughter to the sun 

— For my remembering hour is done — 

In all his evening vapours rolled — 

They will not hush, the leaves a-flutter round me — th 

beech leaves old). 

W. B. Yeats. 



THE SPELL-STRUCK. 

She walks as she were moving 

Some mystic dance to tread, 
So falls her gliding footstep, 

So leans her listening head ; 
For once to fairy harping 

She danced upon the hill, 
And through her brain and bosom 

The music pulses still. 

Her eyes are bright and tearless, 

But wide with yearning pain ; 
She longs for nothing earthly, 

But oh ! to hear again 
The sound that held her listening 

Upon her moonlit path ! 
The rippling fairy music 

That filled the lonely rath. 
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Her lips, that once have tasted 

The fairy banquet's bliss, 
Shall glad no mortal lover 

"With maiden smile or kiss. 
She's dead to all things living 

Since that November Eve ; 
And when she dies in autumn 

No living thing will grieve. 

T. W. Rolleston. 



ST. COLTJM-CILLE AND THE HERON. 

The frost had frozen through all the night, 
The dawn arose, and the morning's light 
Was faintly reflected, cold and white, 

Around I-colum-cille. 
The saint arose from his couch of straw, 
The hoar-frost white was on all he saw — 

It covered both plain and hill. 

Slowly he rose at the dawn of day, 
Down he knelt on the floor of clay, 
Thinking as ever a prayer to pray, 

And to bless his cloistered isle ; 
But or ever he lowered his bended knee, 
A vision of might he seemed to see, 

And he ceased his prayer a while. 
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For over the mountains., far away, 

On the barren beach, where the live-long day 

The eagles scream and the sea-birds play 

On the solitary shore, 
He saw a heron with pain alight, 
Frozen with cold and faint with flight, 

That had sailed from Erin o'er. 

He saw, bat not with an earthly sight, 
A vision passed over his soul with might — 
His eyes were closed, yet he felt the flight 

Of the pinions of the bird ; 
He heard its sobbing, despairing croak, 
And every long-drawn weary stroke 

Of the wounded wings he heard. 

He looked out over the dreary moor, 

Over the hills so bleak and hoar — 

"A bird from the land I revisit no more 

Has come to visit me ; 
Dear Innisfail, from thy fragrant shore, 
Land of my own I shall see no more 

Across the driving sea." 

Then he left bis prayer — and, "Brother," he said, 
" Take to thee corn and oil and bread — 
A bird has alit, half frozen, half dead, 
Upon our southern strand. 
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Then warm him and feed him with gentle care, 
And chafe his wings and anoint him there — 
He comes from my own loved land. 

Prom my own loved land" and the old saint wept ; 
But the monk arose while the others slept ; 
And warmed the heron, and fed and kept 

The bird for a day and night. 
So Columb, feeling though far away. 
For Ireland's soil— like the Gael to-day — 

Won favour in Heaven's sight. 

An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn. 

[This story of St. Colum-cille is recorded in the very in- 
teresting life of the saint written in the seventh century by 
Adamnan, one of his Irish successors in the Abbey of I-Colum- 
cille, or Iona, as it is incorrectly called in English.] 



BRESAL'S BRIDE. 

Tigernach, at the year 161 of the Christian era, thus records 
the reign of a King of Ulster : — " Bresal, son of Brian, reigns 
in Emania nineteen years, who was drowned, while hunting, 
in Lough Laigh* — his spouse Mora died of grief for his death ; 

* Now Lough Neagh. Eachaidth, from whom it derives its name, was 
also drowned, with all his children, in one of its irruptions. 

5 
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from her Rath- Mor, in Moylimiey, is named." The following 
words on the same subject are part of a legend in the Dinn 
Seannhus :— " Mora said, ' I think Bresal's absence is too long.' 
And a certain woman said to her, 'It will be long to thee, in- 
deed, for Bresal will never come back to his friends until the 
dead come back to theirs.' Mora died of grief, and her name 
remained upon the Rath." 

The wild brown birds sang soft and clear, 

The daisies starred the level lea, 
It was the May time of the year — 

Ah me ! Ah me ! 

When forth from Uladh's* gay, green breast, 

He spurred his steed, my warrior knight, 
His kernes , tall spears, his own proud crest, 

Burn in my sight. 

As I recall the swift sweet awe 

That smote my foolish fluttering heart, 
When lifting up my eyes I saw 

Him ride apart. 

And then I heard him speaking nigh ; 

I hid my happy face, yet all 
My pulses shook, I knew not why, 

At his footfall. 

Ulster. 
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Oh ! he was brave ; the nation knew 
His valour well, his feats of skill; 
Twas his right hand the wild boar slew 

None else could kill. 

And many a stag whose antlers' length, 
Proclaimed him king of all the herd, 
Sank stricken in his stately strength 

On the green sward. 

When Bresal led the hunting band 

Past Ollar's* groves of yew and oak, 
"Wolf -hound and horse loved the command 

His brave voice spoke. 

The happiest heart beneath the sky 

I gave him, wondering timidly 
At all my own new bliss, and why 

It came to me. 

The fair young summer days went past 

Our open door on flying feet — 
No battle cry nor hunting blast 

Pierced our retreat 

For many a moon. At length the chace 

Swept through our vale, and Bresal sped 
To join that noble train — his place 

Was at its head. 

* Ollar, the ancient name of what 2b now the Six-Mile 
Water. 
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He turned upon the hill and threw 

Me one last look ; he kissed his hand : 
Such strange foreboding thrilled me through, 

I scarce could stand. 

But all day long I tried to sing 

The songs he loved ; when night was near 
The thought of his proud home-coming 

Bore down my fear. 

I climbed the Bath at set of sun 

To meet him first ; I met instead 
The cruel Lough — its murder done — 

My chief was dead ! 

The dark fell down ... no starlight came 

Into the dark that compassed me . • . 
No moon held up her fair white flame 

For me to see. 

But 'neath the good green earth what space 

Is there for love or light or fears ! 
'Tis Peace alone waits each pale face 

Worn thin with tears. 

Oh ! sleep my Bresal, sleep my own ; 

I pine and pray for such deep rest ; 
This heart is surely turned to stone 

Inside my breast. 
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I cannot keen — I cannot pour 

My woe away in sob or sigh — 
'Tis sleep I crave for evermore 

Where thou dost lie. 

Rose Ka/vanagh. 



AFTER THE VICTORY. 

Pale of cheer to-day, maiden, 

Pale of cheer to-day ; 
Those black eyes are grief -laden, 

Bright o* yesterday. 

Hear you not the jolly bells 

In the belfry grey ? 
See the folk go up and down ? 

Laughing all are they. 

That wan look of thine, maiden, 

Shame it is to see ; 
On the day the men come homo 

From the victory. 

— Out upon me for a clown, 

Now, alack, I see ; 
All the men do notcome home 

From the victory. 

Frederick J. Gregg. 
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A LEGEJH) OF TYRONE * 

Among those green hills where O'Neill in his pride 

Ruled in high state with his fair English bride, 

A quaint cottage stood, till swept down by some 

gale; 

And of that vanished home the old wives tell this 

tale. 

# * * * 

Crouched round a bare hearth in hard, frosty weather, 
Three lonely helpless weans cling close together ; 
Tangled those gold locks, once bonnie and bright — 
There's no one to fondle the baby to-night. 

" My mammie I want ; oh ! my mammie I want ! " 
The big tears stream down with the low wailing 

chaunt, 
Sweet Eily's slight arms enfold the gold head : 
" Poor weeny Willie, sure mammie is dead — 



* The Legend of the Dead Mother, as told among the hills 
of Tyrone, is simple and very homely. The tender mother 
and fond wife dies ; the father in despair turns to drinking 
and neglects his little ones. The mother still watching over 
her babies comes back in the gloaming, again and again, to 
succour and fondle them. They tell the neighbours, who 
take them to the priest. In reply to his incredulous ques- 
tions, their only answer is another question : " Wouldn't we 
know our own mammie?" 
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And daddie is crazy from drinking all day, 
Come down, holy angels, and take ns away ! " 
Eily and Eddie keep kissing and crying — 
Outside, the weird winds are sobbing and sighing. 

All in a moment the children are still, 

Only a quick coo of gladness from Will. 

The sheeling no longer seems empty or bare, 

For, clothed in soft raiment, the mother stands there. 

They gather around her, they cling to her dress ; 
She rains down soft kisses, for each shy caress, 
Her light, loving touches smooth out tangled locks, 
And pressed to her bosom the baby she rocks. 

He lies in his cot, there's a fire on the hearth ; 
To Eily and Eddy 'tis heaven on earth, 
For mother's deft fingers have been everywhere, 
She lulls them to rest in the low zuggaun chair. 

They gaze open-eyed, then the eyes gently close, 
As petals fold into the heart of a rose, 
But ope soon again in awe, love, but no fear, 
And fondly they murmur, " Our mammie is here." 

She lays them down softly, she wraps them around 
They lie in sweet slumbers, she starts at a sound ! 
The cock loudly crows, and the spirit's away — 
The drunkard steals in at the dawning of day. 
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Again and again 'tween the dark and the dawn 
Glides in the dead mother to nnrse Willie bawn : 
Or is it an angel who sits by the hearth ? 
An angel in heaven, a mother on earth. 

Ellen (FLeary. 



PAPIST AND PURITAN. 

(a.d. 1710.) 

My Una bawn is sprung from Princes of old, 
Who ruled this green, green land in an age of gold, 
And my great-grandsire, a burgher in broadcloth 

brown, 
Sold silk and laces in ancient Coventry town. 

His soldier-son came hither with Oliver, 

The great Protector, whose name I honour and bear ; 

And when the wars were done, by the grace of the 

Lord, 
He took the spade and ploughshare, and left the 

sword. 

A goodly slice of country, by deed of hand, 

Stout Ireton gave to the trustiest man of his band : 

And we settled so in this vale, and have prospered 

and grown, 

Till acres, and castle, and cattle, and crops are our 
own. 
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green and gold is the sward, and the sky is blue 
In this fair and pleasant country we came unto — 
And an Irish foster-mother they gave to me, 
And I grew as Irish in heart as the Irish be. 

McCarthy's Castle hangs on the mountain crest, 
Swung like an eyrie; they call it "the Eagle's Nest," 
But never a callow fledgling the nest hath now, 
Save Una bawn with the yellow hair on her brow. 

Her father is old ; his heart is over the sea, 
With the three tall soldier lads in high Germanie : 
And pay is scanty and graves are many to spare, 
And every bullet is finding its billet there. 

And they are outlawed ; their creed and their race 

are banned 
'Neath the gold and bine of the sky of their native 

land ; 
And their broad possessions made forfeit were given 

to me, 
Since Randal and Hugh and, Archie went over the 

sea. 

But we have our secret, and nobody knows or cares 
That I keep the land in trust for its rightful heirs ; 
And that Una bawn's white finger hath gotten my 

ring 
With its ancient posy of rhymes a lover might sing. 
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T hold the creed that my mother held who is dead; 
I pray to God as my Puritan fathers prayed ; 
But my Una, so pure, so tender with pity and love — 
Her creed is holy to me for the sake of my dove. 

Last Sabbath day, at the Church when our minister 
Discoursed of the Valiant Woman, I thought of her; 
But his eyes came seeking mine own with a heavy 

frown, 
And he drew his starched bands of Geneva down. 

And he talked of them whose heart and fancies 

might gad 
After the daughters of one in the scarlet clad. 
And he groaned thereat and prophesied sorrow and 

dule : 
He is wise and godly, but now he speaks as the fool. 

And my folly is better than all the guile of the wise, 
Mine eyes go after the lure of her beautiful eyes, 
Her yellow hair hath meshed me with cunning and 

art, 
And her palms of lily and rose imprison my heart. 

I am six feet two in my stocking feet as I stand, 

I can cast a furious bull with mine own right hand, 

My muscles are ropes, and I never knew sickness 

or fear, 

And I kiss my chains that are wrought by the hands 

of my dear. 

Katharine Tynan. 
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THE MEDITATION OF THE OLD 
FISHERMAN. 

Ye waves, though ye dance 'fore my feet like children 
at play, 
Though ye glow and ye glance, though ye purr 
and ye dart, 
In the Junes that were warmer than these are, the 
waves were more gay, 
When I was a boy with never a crack in my 
heart. 

The lines are not heavy, nor heavy the long nets 
brown — 
Ah, woe ! full many a creak gave the creel in the 
cart 
That carried the fish for the sale in the far-away 
town, 
When I was a boy with never a crack in my 
heart. 

And, ah, ye proud maidens, ye are not so fair, when his 

oar 

Is heard on the water, as they were, the proud 

and apart, 

Who paced in the eve by the nets on the pebbly shore, 

When I was a boy with never a crack in my 

heart. 

W. B. Teats. 
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ST. MICHANS' CHURCHYARD. 

Inside the city's throbbing heart, 

One spot I know set well apart 

From life's hard highway, life's loud mart. 

Each Dublin lane, and street, and square, 

Around might echo ; but in there 

The sound stole soft as whispered prayer. 

A little, lonely, green graveyard, 

The old church tower its solemn guard, 

The gate with nought but sunbeams barred. 

While other sunbeams went and came, 
Above the stone which waits the name, 
His land must write with Freedom's flame.* 

The slender elm above that stone, 

Its summer wreath of leaves had thrown 

Around the heart so quiet grown. 

A robin, the bare boughs among, 
Let loose his little soul in song — 
Quick liquid gushes, fresh and strong ! 

And quiet heart, and bird, and tree, 
Seemed linked in some strange sympathy 
Too fine for mortal eye to see — 

* It is needless to tell Irish readers, that Robert Emmet is 
here meant. — R. K. 
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But full of balm and soothing sweet, 
For those who sought that calm retreat ; 
For aching breast and weary feet. 

Each crowded street and thoroughfare 
Was echoing round it — yet in there 
The peace of Heaven was everywhere ! 

Rose Kavanagh. 



THE DEAD AT CLONMACNOIS. 
(From the Irish of Enoch CPGillan.) 

In a quiet water* d land, a land of roses, 

Stands Saint Kieran's city fair ; 
And the warriors of Erin in their famous generations 

Slumber there. 

There beneath the dewy hillside sleep the noblest 

Of the clan of Conn, 
Each below his stone with name in branching Ogham 

And the sacred knot thereon. 

There they laid to rest the seven Kings of Tara, 

There the sons of Cairbr& sleep — 
Battle-banners of the Gael, that in Kieran's plain of 
crosses 

Now their final hosting keep. 
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And in Clonmacnois they laid the men of Tenia, 

And right many a lord of Breagh ; 
Deep the sod above Clan Creide and Clan Conaill, 

Kind in hall and fierce in fray. 

Many and many a son of Conn the Hundred-Fighter 

In the red earth lies at rest ; 
Many a blue eye of Clan Colman the turf covers, 

Many a swan- white breast. 

T. W. Rolleston. 



MY OLD HOME. 

{Lady Lodge). 

A pooe old cottage tottering to its fall, 
Some faded rose-trees scattered o'er the wall ; 
Four wooden pillars all aslant one way. 
A plot in front, bright green amid decay, 
Where my wee pets whene'er they came to tea 
Laughed, danced, and played, and shouted in high 

glee; 
A rusty paling, and a broken gate 
Shut out the world and bounded my estate. 

Dusty and damp within and rather bare 
Chokeful of books, here, there, and everywhere. 
Old-fashioned windows, and old doors that creaked, 
Old ceilings cracked and grey, old walls that leaked. 
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Old chairs and tables, and an ancient lady 
Worked out in tapestry, all rather shady. 
Bright pictures in gilt frames, the only colour, 
Making the grimy papering look duller. 

What was the charm, the glamour that o'erspread 
That dingy house and made it dear ? — the dead, 
The dead, the gentle, loving, kind and sweet, 
The truest, tenderest heart that ever beat ; 
While she was with me 'twas indeed a home 
Where every friend was welcome, when they'd come, 
Her soft eyes shone with gladness, and her grace 
Eefined and beautified the poor old place- 
But she is gone who made home for me there, 
Whose child-like laugh, whose light step on the stair 
Filled me with joy and gladness, hope and cheer. 
To heaven she soared, and left me lonely here — 
The old house now has got a brand*new face, 
The roses are uprooted, there's no trace 
Of broken bough, or blossom — no decay — 
The past is dead, the world wags on alway. 

Mien O'Lewry. 
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A BALLAD OF '98. 

Who is it sits on the stone so grey 

By the side of the sounding sea ? 
Who is it that mutters from day to day — 

Like the wind in a withered tree ? 

Who is the man with the long white beard, 

And the mien so stern and high, 
With the pale white face, and the lips indrawn, 

And the fire of a restless eye ? 

The man is a man who suffered and fought 

In the storms of Ninety-eight, 
And he sits by the pass where the deed was wrought 

That avenged him of English hate. 

For his house it was burnt above his head, 

And his cattle were driven away ; 
His son was slain, and for daily bread, 

He must break the stones each day. 

And at every blow as the splinters flew, 

I wish to my God, thought he, 
'Twere an English statesman's treacherous head 

Was between the ground and me. 

•' Our curse," he said, " is the army red, 

Ever our curse, were they, 
And worse than those the treacherous yeos, 

But I paid them back one day. 
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" Their Captain's a fiend, from hell let loose, 

His men were the devil's crew, 
They burnt my gear, they burnt my house, 

My only son they slew." 

* # * * * 

" Oh, Captain ! Captain ! I've weighty news, 

I've news for your soldiers too, 
Believe it or not, as yourself may choose, 

But it's weighty news for you. 

" There are forty men who will meet you now, 

When you are all in dreams ; 
And they have sworn a holy vow 

To swallow your house in flames. 

" They've sworn to slay — to burn and slay — 

The captain and all his men ; 
They've sworn, that by the break of day, 

They'll burn the lion's den. 

11 To-night they are meeting in Glanagall, 

And their plans are well devised ; 
But though they think to surprise you all, 

It's themselves shall be surprised.'' 

" Up, saddle and ride," the captain cried^ 

a Saddle and ride," cried he ; 
And never a man he left behind, 

But he took them — all but three. 
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By the captain's side the guide did ride, 

He rode and rode amain ; 
Tramp, tramp, they go, through sleet and snow, 

Tramp, tramp, through sleet and rain. 

By fen and swamp, by swamp and moor,' 

By moss, and bog, and dale ; 
The night came down as they left the town 

"With storm, and sleet, and hail. 

By marshes they ride, and morasses wide, 

They ride and ride amain ; 
Tramp, tramp, they go, through sleet and snow, 

Through storm, and sleet, and rain. 

Five lengths before, the guide he bore, 

A lantern burning bright, 
By rock and hill they gallop still, 

They follow fast the light. 

And see they can, nor horse, nor man, 

The light alone they see ; 
And follow still o'er glen and hill, 

By bush, and rock, and tree. 

With a bound, the guide wheeled round aside, 

All suddenly and strong, 
And through the night with all his might 

He flung the lamp along. 
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They saw him not, they heard him not, 

They only saw the light ; 
And on they dash, and crash, and crash, 

Go down into the night. 

Crash, crash they go — down, down below — 

Into a gulf like hell, 
Both man and horse, and horse and man, 

They rolled, and reeled, and fell. 

And one and all — crash, crash they fell, 

Sheer down the reeking hole ; 
u Your bodies I've sent to the lowest hell, 

Wherever has gone the soul." 

<{ Hurrah ! hurrah ! lie there, I say, 

Till your bones the otters gnaw ; 
Lie there, I say, till the judgment day 

And fill the fishes' maw. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah ! till the judgment day 
When the grave your bones shall spew ; 

But for grave as deep as where now ye sleep 
Ye had searched the wide earth through. 

" Avenged ! avenged ! I have revenge — 

For the wrongs ye have done to me, 
For the son ye slew, for the house ye threw, 

For the blaze of my own roof -tree." 

An ChrmibKin Ao&Kvyvkv.. 
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THE FLIGHT OF O'DONNELL. 

a.d. 1590. 

It is related that Hugh Roe O'Donnell, who had been three 
years a prisoner of the Eiiglish, effected his escape from Dublin 
Castle, towards the close of the winter of 1589-90. He made 
his way oyer the Three Bock Mountain (Slieve Roe), to the 
neighbourhood of Powerscourt, where was the castle of Phelim 
O'Toole, a cousin of Barnaby O'Toolc, of Castlekevin. Here 
O'Donnell found himself unable from fatigue to walk any fur- 
ther — his shoes too had been torn from his feet in the rough 
and wet way he had passed ; so he applied for succour to 
O'Toole, who had visited him in prison, and whom, although an 
ally of the English, he had reason to think his friend. So 
much for introduction to the events narrated in this ballad. 

At the recapture of Hugh O'Donnell, say the Four Masters 
" a great trloom came over the Irish people." His successful 
escape took place in the winter of 1591, when, after great hard- 
ship and sufferings, he reached Feagh MacHugh's fastness in 
Glenmalure, and thence proceeded northwards. Here he was 
elected chief of Tyrconnell in place of his aged father (Hugh 
MacManus O'Donnell), who abdicated. He at once began his 
career of conquest. All Ulster was soon cleared of the English, 
and O'Donnell, with his ally, O'Neill, knew scarcely a reverse 
until their crushing defeat at Kinsale, in 1601 • After this event 
he went to Spain to solicit aid from thence for the prosecution 
of the war, but was poisoned there, and died at Simancas on 
September 10th, 1602. Brave, humane, accomplished, a stern 
justiciary in his own dominions, a devoted enemy of the 
English — the Four Masters exhaust the vocabulary of eulogy 
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in his praise, and assert that in him a prophecy attributed to 
Columkille found its fulfilment : — 

A noble, pure, exalted man shall come, 

Who shall cause mournful weeping in every territory. 

He will be the pious Don, 

And will be ten years king. 

I. 
From Dublin Castle by bleak Slieve Roe 

He has toiled o'er bog and stone, 
And the streaming rain and the winter wind 

Have chilled him to the bone. 

He has toiled through all the winter night, 

And now at last he hears 
The Dargle's voice in the Wicklow hills 

Sing liberty in his ears. 

For Phelim O'Toole has his castle there, 

An Irish heart and hearth ; 
And thither for shelter and succour turns 

The young eagle of the North. 

II. 

" God knows, O'Donnell," the chieftain cried, 

" A sorrowful man you see. 
If Fitzwiliiam were 'ware that you sheltered here 

I might hang from my own roof-tree." 

O'Donnell arose with never a word 

And strode to the open door, 
A nd every print of his naked feet 

Was blood upon Phelim's floor. 
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" Now hold, O'Donnell," cried Phelim's wife, 

" May bard ne'er tell the tale 
That 0' Toole drove out to his English foo 

The hope of the whole Clan Gael. 

" Bnt mark me, hnsband, the rede I give : 

Bid saddle a slowfoot mule — 
To bear word to the Council, O'Donnell Oge 

Is the prisoner of O' Toole. 

44 But Sfirst the pick of thy stables choose 

A steed both swift and sure, 
And give thy stoutest rider word 

To gallop to Glenmalure. 

44 MacHugh O'Byrne will ride full sharp 

At Tanist O'Donnell's call, 
And or ever the Deputy's men win home 

Right many a thing may fall." 

III. 

'Tis the stoutest rider by Dargle side, 
On a steed both swift and sure ; 

And he spurs amain through the blinding rain 
To the Yalley of Glenmalure. 

*' Rise up, MacHugh ! there's a prey for you 

The like you never drove ; 
Red Hugh O'Donnell in Phelim's hall 

Begs help for his country's lo^e. 
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" Rise up and ride, for this rain of doom 

Is melting the solid earth ; 
And the Annamoe and the Glenmacnass 

They foamed at my horse's girth." 

MacHugh bade saddle, and rode full fast 

Adown the wondrons Vale, 
And forty horsemen spurred hard behind 

The terror of all the Pale. 

At Laragh they forded the Glenmacnass 

And marvelled such flood to see, 
And the yellow tide that was Annamoe 

Splashed many a rider's knee. 

By the bogs of Togher, the slopes of Djouce, 

They rode with toil and pain, 
Till the Dargle Falls in their dread ravine 

Eoared far through the clouds of rain. 

IV. 

But fierce the tawny river ran 

'Neath the castle of 0' Toole, 
Till it thundered down in a sunless gorge, 

From seething pool to pool. 

MacHugh, he gazed on the foaming ford 

And an angry man was he, 
And thrice he drove his stumbling steed 

Breast high in that raging sea. 
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And thrice the midstream's outer whirl 

Had all but swept him down : 
" I doubt I were paid for this," he said, 

" With the burning of Dublin town. 

" I had rather Hugh were in Grlenmalure 
Than the plunder of all the Pale ; 

And the Deputy's men in the Dargle flood, 
And Phelim O'Toole in hell." 

V. 

MacHugh, he rides to Glenmalure 

With a sorrowful pace and slow, 
And O'Donnell rides fast into Dublin town 

In the hand of his deadly foe. 

Yet take heart, Red Hugh ! not this the end, 

Thy day is still to come ; 
And the clansmen's shout and the s worded hand 

And the stately northern home. 

Take heart, Red Hugh ! there is work to do, 

The land hath need of thee ; 
For a heart of fire to swell her veins 

Prom farthest sea to sea 
With the pulse of power and the pride of strife 

And the rapture of victory. 

T. W. Rolleaton. 
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HUSH SONG. 

We prayed to the Blessed Mother — maybe 
Our hearts didn't hunger to have a baby ! 
In Heaven you smiled when our wish was granted ; 
Acushla bawn, you're the babe we wanted ! 

I dream that, in Eden's garden Maying, 
My babe and the Babe Divine are playing ; 
I hear the angels laughing and singing — 
I awake, my babe to my heart is clinging ! 

There's light in Heaven when the earth is dreary, 
Can we ever love you enough, my dearie ? 
Wee hand, full of blessings I your father kissed it : 
My love of loves on my heart is feasted ! 

A bonnie rose to my breast I gather : 
You look at me with the eyes of your father, 
And I smile when they say you are like any other : 
You're my love for him, and I am your mother ! 

You're my love, and his love for me, together : 
Our love kept Summer in wintry weather, 
And still sang on while the world was grieving — 
And now we've a world of our own to live in. 
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Keep a warm soft hand on onr heart, asthoreen, 
To the Lord to turn all its fond adoring, 
Through its joy to feel for the hungry brother, 
The dawny babe, and the childless mother. 

Hush-o my treasure, my life, my pleasure, 
My star o' the East and star o' the West, 

My apple- blossom — rock on my bosom, 
cooing dove of my heart, your nest ! 

George Noble Plunkett. 



THE COFFIN SHIP. 

Stoem, and the moon like a waif, 
Homeless, the baffled phantom of hope, 
In a smother of hurrying rack ; 
Pale, with a few dim stars 
Fighting the scud for a blink, a peep, 
Then wanly, a visage of woe, 
Searching the sea with her light. 

At the base of a westward-looking cliff, 

Grim bastion of life from the ocean's long rage, 

Thunder : a hell of waters, a frenzy of foam, 

Black rocks, to the very fish of the deep 

Perdition to-night. Aloft, 

Back from the crest of the cliff, 

Where faint moon-rainbows flicker and fail, 
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A path by a gleaming pool. 
Salt from the scud of the sea ; 
A strong heart long a-breaking, 
And a cry under the stars. 

Mad, in the storm, her grey hair dank with the driving 

spray, 
Her home-spun gown soaked round her, heavy with 

brine 
As her heart with tears, alone, 
A woman stands by the pool ; 
And wrings her hands, and thuds her shuddering 

breast 
With bruising blows ; then scans the face of the 

pool, 
And tosses her arms aloft, and sends through the 

night 
A moaning, heart-breaking cry : 

" Norah ahoy ! Kathleen ahoy ! 

Dhrops o' me heart, come back to me ! cushla 
machree, 

Norah, come back to me ! Look at me here alone ; 

Come back from the say, come back from that coffin- 
ship — 

The rats is lavin' her. Whisht ! do yez hear the 
wind? 

Keenin', keenin* ? Whisht ! Don't yez hear ? When 
it blows 
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This-a-way, thro' and thro' me, the hunger le'ps in 

me heart — 
The hunger's on me for yez to-night — I want yez, I 

do— 
I'm lonely, childhre, I'm lonely. Your father stuck 

to the soil — 
Why couldn't the' make short work, evict us into the 

say? 
The Big House got him at last, the faver, the yalla 

hole, 
The pauper's grave ; an' Patsy undher the sod ; 
An' Shemus — I disremimber where is he — Ochone ! 
I'm lonely, childhre', I'm lonely — Norah, don't lave 

us, asthore; 
Come to me, Kathleen, aroo ! 

" wather, wather ! for all you're quiet an' small, 
Sure you're a slip o' the say — the say wid its land- 
lord's heart 
That never heeds for a cry, th' ouid slaughterin' 

Absentee 
Ragin' an' roarin' beyant. Aw, whisht ! I owe you 

no rint, 
Ould Disolation — your rint is the coffin-ship, 
Take her and welcome ; but Christians isn't your due ! 

But you, wather avic, that hould there, quiet an' fair, 
Your dacent small bit o' ground, spake up for me 
now J 
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Yon that can hear me, spake for me, spake to him 

now; 
Bid him give up the childhre — sure he's no law ; 
lie has no call to the childhre. O God in Heaven ! 
Dhrownded, dhrownded, and gone from me ! Norah 

gone, 
An' Kathleen gone ; the pair of yez gone this night, 
An' gone for ever. Ochone, ochone for me heart ! 
Ochone for the poor this night ! " 

O Land, land of our sighs ! 

Land of love, with the hunger in yonr heart ! 

Is this your cry that I hear? 

Is this your fetch I see wandering, 

Mad, in the night ? 

John Todhunter. 



MARC HING SONG OF THE GAELIC 

ATHLETES. 

We, the numerous men of Eire, 

Born beneath her pleasant skies, 
To our gatherings on our mountains. 

In our thousands we arise. 
See the weapons on our shoulders, 

Neither gun nor pike we bear, 
But should Ireland call upon us, 

Ireland soon should find them there. 
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All for Ireland thinking, working, 
Marching on our own green sod, 

Nothing shunning, nothing shirking, 
Fearing nothing save our God. 

Different from the creeping Saxon, 

We are men of other minds, 
Glorying in our own green valleys, 

Glorying in our mountain winds, 
Glorying in our Gaelic manhood, 

In our might as men we stand, 

We, the blue blood of the Gaeldom, 

Irish heart and open hand. 

All for Ireland, thinking, working, 
Marching on our own green sod, 

Nothing shunning, nothing shirking, 
Fearing nothing save our God. 

Heirs of many a grand tradition 

That can never fade nor fail, 
We have sworn to still uphold them, 

True to Ireland are the Gael. 
Mindful of our great instructors, 

Sarsfield, Emmett, Davis, Tone, 
On our own right hand relying, 

In ourselves we trust alone. 
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All for Ireland, thinking, working, 
Marching on our own green sod, 

Nothing shunning, nothing shirking, 
Fearing nothing save our God. 

An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn. 



FROM THE IRISH. 

Oh, were you on the mountain, or saw you my love ? 
Or saw you my own one, my queen and my dove ? 
Or saw you the maiden with the step firm and free ? 
And say is she pining in sorrow like me ? 

I was upon the mountain, and saw there your love, 
I saw there your own one, your queen and your 

dove; 
I saw there the maiden with the step firm and free, 
And she was not pining in sorrow like thee. * 

An Chraoibhin Aoibhinn, 



EILEEN'S FAREWELL. 

TO AN IRISH AIR. 

Ring out my knell, 

Ye walls and towers of Neil Dhuv ! 
Farewell, oh ! farewell, 

Evermore to the fields that I love ! 
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For the world, the world is dreary, 
Let me lie with my baby alone ; 

The heart that is weary 

Ttests only tinder the stone. 

Think. on my doom, 

And weep for pity, Neil Dhuv ! 
On the slab of my tomb 

No name be graven but Love ! 
With the winds, in places lonely, 

My name of sorrow shall dwell, 
And I sigh to them only, 

To waft thee Eileen's farewell. 

John Todhnnter. 



LOVE SONG. 

FEOM THE GAELIC. 

My love, we will go, we will go, I and yon, 

And away in the woods we will scatter the dew ; 

And the salmon behold, and the ousel too, 

My love, we will hear, I and you, we will hear, 

The calling afar of the doe and the deer. 

And the bird in the branches will cry for us clear, 

And the cuckoo unseen in his festival mood ; 

And death, oh my fair one, will never come near 

In the bosom afar of the fragrant wood. 

W. B. Yeats. 



* 

* 



